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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Russian Freedom 


Romain Rolland, in reply to a letter by 
Feodor Gladkoy and Ilya Selvinsky, two 
leading Soviet intellectuals, who com- 
plained he was not a true communist, 
wrote: 

“But you have found it necessary to 
become alarmed and perturbed because I 
eonsider myself an individualist, and be- 
eause I. harbor a ‘love for humanity’... . 
You say, my dear Selvinsky, that indi- 
vidual freedom does not exist and that 
an ‘intellectual’ has never been free 
and neyer can be free. My whole life 
is an example of the Contrary. I 
have lived as a free man. I have sacri- 
ficed everything—happiness, ambition, and 
material well-being—in order to remain 
free. One is free when one has enough 
courage to sacrifice everything for the 
freedom of one’s soul. ... In your country, 
my friends of the Soviet Union, conscious- 
ness and appreciation of life are free. And 
you yourselves, not realizing this, are true 
individualists, true apostles and ardent 
servants of humanity.” 

Along with these letters, which were 
printed in the Literaturnaya Gazeta of 
Moscow, was a commentary by A. V. 
Lunacharsky, former commissar of educa- 
tion. He defines individual freedom accord- 
ing to the Russian idea. “A free man”, he 
says, “is a person whose behavior coin- 
cides with the very essence of his being. 
Free actions must correspond with one’s 
convictions and feelings.” He goes on to 
say that a proletarian will not have free- 
dom until he becomes enlightened through 
education. When he becomes “enlightened” 
and aecepts as his own his party’s con- 
victions and dogmas, “party discipline, 
which he accepts, is as the very air which 
he breathes. The more disciplined a mem- 
ber of a party the freer he is.” 

The road of an intellectual to freedom 
“leads through highly moral social indi- 
vidualism and _ scientific freedom of 
thought” to communism, the “highest type 
one can attain. This freedom is no longer 
individualistic, because it harmoniously co- 
incides with the requirements of a 
IANS Fi 


Appreciation 


“A physician, about forty years of age, 
slumped down into his chair, looking very 
tired”, relates W. Courtland Robinson, 
editor of The Presbyterian. 

“He had just had an interview, and 
it may not have been altogether satisfac- 
tory. At any rate, the man was weary 
and nervously disturbed. Finally he broke 
out with this: ‘I do not believe I am 
mercenary, nor did I overcharge in my 
bill. What hurts me most is the utter 
lack of appreciation on the part of that 
man and his family. He, as you know, 
is substantially rich, and I have been his 
physician for ten years. I cared for him 
during a critical surgical case and oper- 
ated so successfully that he is better 


to-day than he has been in years. His 
daughter had a terrible case of nervous 
selfishness, and I was on call day and 
night, doing all I could for the distracted 
girl, who had no malady except ennui 
from exaggerated ego. She was terrible, 
but I stuck it out, and finally she im- 
proved. The last was the wife and mother. 
She has had six weeks’ serious illness, 
and I have done my best. Not once in all 
that service did I ever hear an expres- 
sion of thanks. Now he comes here with 
some criticism of my work and request 
for reduction in my bill. I would be so 
glad for appreciation that I might be 
willing to cancel the bill as I do for many 
poorer people, for they rate me higher 
than a machine.’ ” 


God from Deductions 


The argument for the existence of God, 
brought up to date, is set forth in an 
article in The Meadville Journal by Rabbi 
Felix A. Levy, “The Validity of the God- 
Idea’. 

“There is no single argument”, says 
the Rabbi, “for the reality of God or of 
the validity of the God-idea, the whole 
defense consisting of a series of deduc- 
tions, thus insuring a large amount of 
probability by the cumulative effect pro- 
duced. Wherever we turn we shall find 
mystery. At the end of every inquiry, 
upon whatever road we pursue it, we shall 
find an inexplicable riddle, Rational pro- 
cedure always meets the stone wall of 
the non-rational. Perhaps it must always 
be so, for we can never answer a ‘why’ 
but can only reply ‘how’ things happen. 
‘Why’ involves us in an infinite regress 
that can only be halted by saying God. 
Even if modern physics could reduce all 
to mechanism, even if mathematics could 
formulate relations that must be true for 
every possible world, we would still be 
confronted with mystery and would have 
to ask the unanswerable and inevitable 
question: Why is this the ultimate? This 
mystery at the end of all search, the reli- 
gious consciousness solves with the an- 
swer, God.” 

“The first striking fact”, goes on Rabbi 
Levy, “is the miracle of human thought. 
Hither we call the mystery God, or else 
we must be satisfied with no explanation, 
for, as Whitehead says, ‘Apart from the 
interventions of God, there could be noth- 
ing new in the world and no order in the 
world.’ The ‘ultimate is creativity’... . 

“Our personality assumes a personality 
beyond. Personality can hardly be ex- 
plained as a result of non-personal causes 
or precedents. . 

“The consciousness of God’s presence 
in a specific religious. experience is an- 
other bit of evidence. . 

“Finally, does the God idea help ex- 
plain the scheme of things better than 
any other theory we might posit? Does 
it enable man to live more fully, richly 
and better than otherwise he would?” 

“Yes”, asserts Rabbi Levy. 


—_— _—- ~ -——~ 
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Preachers of News 

Newspapers are glad to quote sermo 
in part or in whole that have ori 
ideas, interesting ideas, and clearly ex- 
pressed ideas. What is banal, dull and 
woolly will not see the light of day in 
newsprint, and no minister should hope 
to get samples of his eloquence published _ 
simply out of courtesy or Christian i 
charity. 

This is the gist of an article in The) 
Churchman by the city editor of The New 
York Herald Tribune, Stanley Walker. 

Mr. Walker defends ministers who some- 
times preach on current events, for what 
they say may be a stream of goodness 
affecting history. 

“The great preachers whose interest in) 
timely topics has been of vast importance t 
include such men as Henry Ward Beecher — 
and Charles H. Parkhurst. ’ 

“Where, in church tradition or in or- | 
dinary conscience, lies the ban which 
would forbid a preacher, burning against 
injustice, or graft, or some shocking social, — 
economic or governmental eyil, to rise in © 
his pulpit and denounce it with all the — 
eloquence and invective he is able to 
master? : 

“The best-known preachers of New York — 
to-day, and they are not cheap, including — 
such men as Fosdick, Norwood, Sockman, — 
Simons, Holmes and Wise, will preach — 
upon any timely topic which they think — 
needs discussing.” 4 

In contrast to these clear and vigorous 
thinkers there is another type of preacher _ 
who, though he may have the best inten 
tions in the world, says Mr. Walker, seems _ 
forever unable to break into the news. _ 
“The reason, and there is nothing secret 
or mysterious about it”, he says, “lies in j 
the fact that what men of this type say, — 
though it has a highly spiritual sound to _ 
the listener, simply does not make sense 
when set down on paper in black and 
white.” 
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Root Digger : 

In an interview given to the press two _ 
decades ago, Augustus ‘Thomas, then é 
hailed as the leading American dramatist, 
stated as his position: “The first principle 
of play-writing is to bear in mind the 
entertainment of the masses.” Whereupon 
he wrote a play called “The Earl of Paw-_ 
tucket” dealing with the vaudeville 
antics of a “silly-ass” Englishman. } 
To support his opinion that the theater 
(and perhaps the times?) has improved 
(or at least grown sober-minded), George 
Jean Nathan, in The Forum, quotes from 
a letter written him by Eugene O'Neill: 
“The playwright to-day must dig at the 
roots of the sickness of to-day as he feels 
it—the death of the old God and the fail- 
ure of science and materialism to give any 
satisfying new One for the surviving 
primitive religious instinct to find a mean- 
ing for life in, and to comfort the fears of 
death with. It seems to me that anyone try- 
ing to do big work nowadays must have 
this big subject behind all the little sub- 
jects of his plays or novels, or he is simply 
scribbling around on the surface of things 
and has no more real status than a parlor 
entertainer.” 
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Cancellation—and Disarmament 


Further inquiry on the greatest problem before the world 


HOULD we cancel the war debts, as 

proposed by a recent editorial in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, entitled “Suspension 
—and Cancellation”? Such a_ twelve-bil- 
lion-dollar gift on our part would be the 
most stupendous act of generosity in the 
history of the world. Undoubtedly it would 
vigorously stimulate the lagging wheels of 
industry, and rescue Germany from the 
economic and political morass into which 
she is sinking. Moreover, its effect on 
international friendship and good will is 
-not to be underestimated. 


wa 


But what of the larger issue involved? 
Would mere cancellation of war debts 
prevent another world war—or actually 
promote it? Would it tend to reduce arma- 
ments and armies—or rather increase 
them? Would it bring peace and good 
will to men—or merely intensify the 
military spirit which is to-day making 
Europe more of an armed camp than it 
was back in 1918? And since the cardinal 
Christian virtues all begin at home, what 
could we offer the American taxpayer-— 
which includes all of us, directly or in- 
directly—in return for heaping upon him 
‘this colossal twelve-billion-dollar bur- 
den? For if our debters do not pay us, we 
ourselves must foot the war bills of our 
late Allies now funded by United States 
Government bonds and treasury notes. 

The brutal truth is that most of our 
debtor nations in Europe are in headlong 
preparation for the next world war. 
France, which owes us some four billion 
dollars, not only supports the largest and 
most expensive military air foree in the 
world, but is also just completing a line 
of “impregnable” fortifications stretching 
from the Belgian border to the Italian 
frontier at a cost of a billion and a half 
dollars. Or take Italy, which owes us a 
paltry two billions: as the son of a high 
Italian diplomat recently told me, if 
Mussolini but had the money, he would 
wage war on France within twenty-four 
hours. Then there are Poland and Ru- 
mania, the spoiled children of Eastern 
Europe, who owe us several hundred mil- 
lions, and yet strut about ‘with their 
sabers wildly rattling: What a fine time 
they would have with a little more pocket 
money to squander on gold braid and high 
explosives! And although Britain’s Labor 
government is probably the most pacific 
in Europe to-day, the British taxpayers 
have to put up $550,000,000 a year for 
their military and naval glory—a 43 per 
cent. increase since the Great War 
; while three million British 


’ 


orkers tramp the streets unemployed. 


ALBERT F. COYLE 


At the recent session of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Washing: 
ton, President Hoover rightly placed the 
responsibility for the present world de- 
pression on the “malign inheritance” of 
the world war, and asserted that arma- 
ment reduction is the most important step 
conceivable in international economic co- 
operation to-day. 

Mr. Hoover had previously called 
our attention to the fact that nearly 
three-fourths of our entire federal 
revenue goes to pay for war and prep- 
aration for war; and he might have 
added that our little army and navy 
bill is now $760,000,000 a year, or an 
increase of 161 per cent. over the days 
before the war to end war was fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
Taking all of our erstwhile “allied 
and associated powers” combined, we 
find a total war expenditure of ap- 
proximately five billion dollars last 
year, or an increase of 70 per cent. 
over pre-war “preparedness”. Indeed, 
while all of the principal nations have 
ratified the Kellogg-Briand peace pact, 
they continue to hold 5,500,000 men 
under arms, with twenty million more 
trained soldiers in reserve, 

No wonder that the crushing burden of 
war debt taxation is breeding social, 
political, and economic disturbances, not 
only in unhappy Germany, but through- 
out the entire world. Think of the tremen- 
dous benefits that would ensue if the five 
billion dollars in wasted money and the 
labor power of these five and a half mil- 
lion unproductive men could be turned 
into useful channels! Think of the new 
enterprises that would be started to pro- 
yide work not only for them but also for 
many of the other seventeen million un- 
productive men whom the League of Na- 
tion finds are now unemployed! 


wa 

What can we do about it? Lord Robert 
Cecil, whose Government faces a budget 
deficit of $116,000,000 this year, proposes 
that all nations make a 25 per cent. cut 
forthwith in their armament budgets. 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, proposes absolute and im- 
mediate disarmament. The pious diplomats 
gathered at Geneva in a disarmament con- 
ference pronounced against both proposals, 
for a diplomat’s idea of disarmament is to 
disarm the other fellow in return for giv- 
ing up a few rusty weapons which you no 


‘longer need to carry. 


America, alone of all the great na- 
tions of the world, is in a position to 
demand that this mad race for more 


armaments shall cease. We are not 
only the greatest nation in financial 
and economic power, but more impor- 
tant still, we are the principal 
creditor nation, with all the influence 
that that entails. 

Should we cancel the war debts? No, 
if we merely enable the militarists in 
our debtor nations to spend a few 
billions more for machinery to com- 
mit the next mass murder. Yes, if we 
might thereby do away forever with 
the curse of competitive armaments 
and its consequence in another world 
war. 

ws 

Several years ago, in an address before 
the Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn., 
Honorable John J. Lentz, President of the 
American Insurance Union, laid down the 
most practicable basis yet proposed for 
cancelling the war debts due us in return 
for the abolition of the weapons of war. 
Mr. Lentz, while in Congress, was a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House, and was one of those who 
strongly urged the return of the $12,000,- 
000 Boxer indemnity to Ohina for the 
education of Chinese youths. That was 
one of the best investments in good will 
America ever made. Mr. Lentz proposed 
that America take the leadership in ask- 
ing the other nations to reduce their 
armaments 10 per cent. a year along with 
America, and we should waive the pay- 
ment of the war debts in similar propor- 
tion, thus supplementing the reduction in 


the war budget at home with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the external in- 
debtedness. 


The savings we should make on our 
own war expenditures would more than 
compensate us for the loss of income from 
reparations payments, so that the burdens 
of the American taxpayer would be re- 
duced in company with those in other 
lands. Furthermore, we should win the 
everlasting gratitude of the common 
people everywhere, not only by our re- 
mission of war debts but even more by 
blazing the way for permanent peace. The 
European worker would no longer carry 
a soldier on his back, for the military 
establishment would soon shrink to a 
minimum police force. Once the common 
people were free from this oppressive 


burden, they would never again permit 
their governments to build up large 
armaments. 


The late Prof. Thomas W. Earnam of 
Yale University, who heard Mr. Lentz’s 
address, declared it to be the sanest and 
most practicable plan for disarmament yet 
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proposed, and expressed the wish that it 
might be spread broadcast throughout 
America, 

It is not enough to cancel the war debts. 
With cancellation must go disarmament, 
else we should but encourage the arma- 
ments race that is now in progress for 
the next war. Perhaps never again will 
there be such an opportunity for one 


Kidgar Swan Wiers: Spiritual City Builder _ 


A discerning tribute to a great and good minister 


‘“y THINK in a real manner the sudden- 

ness of his death has left many people 
and institutions hushed and crushed with a 
sense of appalling disaster.” So writes an 
admiring friend and parishioner. Now that 
the first shock and its suddenness are 
over one may try to appraise the per- 
sonality of a man so richly versatile as 
was Edgar Swan Wiers. Twenty-five years 
in the same parish constitute a sufficiently 
searching test of any man’s ability. But to 
lead an entire community into an attitude 
of liberalism, and still to be, not stoned, 
but acclaimed as Montelair’s First Citi- 
zen, this is, indeed, to have lived. 

Much is said of the multitude of his 
activities, and the list of them is simply 
bewildering. In them all he was not 
merely a passive member of boards of 
directors; he was a, if not the, moving 
spirit. His was “the regal power of ini- 
tiative’. He had the genius to sense the 
needs of his community and to start the 
machinery for meeting them. “On com- 
mittee work he was keen but never hur- 
ried, broad and tolerant, with a spirit 
tempered with insight and judgment. A 
rare fellow to work with.’ “There was 
a subtle compulsion or magnetism he in- 
jected into his work in Unity that won 
support for his undertakings because they 
were his undertakings, and the members 
were willing to try them out. I never 
heard him use the word ‘duty’, nor appeal 
to workers to do more.” 

But what manner of man is this that 
fulfillment without compulsion straight- 
way follows every effort? Was he a “good 
mixer’, “a back-slapper’, a “hail-fellow- 
well-met’’, who by sheer force of ability 
“wrests achievement from difficulty”? Of 
all men he answers least to these descrip- 
tions. Shy, reticent, modest, with no small 
talk, he preferred always to listen rather 
than to speak. One naturally asks, how 
could he accomplish the things he did? 
For if it be true that every institution is 
the “lengthened shadow of a man’, then 
surely there was in Dr. Wiers that which 
made him a great builder of spiritual 
cities. 

In seeking an answer to this question 
my mind goes back to one of those rare oc- 
easions when it was my privilege to have 
with Dr. Wiers a conversation in which 
he all unconsciously, I am sure, revealed 
to me phases of his deeper self, and some 
of the hidden sources of his own inspira- 
tion, which made him the man that he 
was. Years ago when he and Mrs. Wiers 
were in their early married life, a baby 
boy came to them, stayed with them long 
enough to become part of their deeper 
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country to relieve a war-weary and debt- 
ridden world at the same time that it 
benefits its own citizens by saving them 
nearly three-fourths of a billion dollars 
annually in military expenses. 

And what about the Church? Two- 
thirds of the clergymen who recently re- 
plied to Kirby Page’s questionnaire as- 
serted that the Chureh of Christ should 


spiritual fibre, then fluttered away into 
the eternity from which he had come. Be- 
wildered and heart-broken, they gradually 
took up their life again. But always, 
since that memorable and valued conversa- 
tion with its sacred and naive confidences, 
I have felt that in a measure at least I 
could understand this paradoxical nature. 
His affliction had worked for him an 
“eternal weight of glory’. He was a man 
of deep spiritual being, enriched and forti- 
fied for enduring and achieving. 

Years afterward, in one of our all too 
infrequent talks we were speaking of 
books. As always he was questing, not sug- 
gesting. One might have guessed he would 
be looking for books of travel, of lecturers 
and lecture bureaus, books of sociological 
import. The title he finally put down in 
his book was Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell’s “Borden Parker Bowne”, a descrip- 
tion and justification of the finest type of 
idealistic philosophy. “That looks like 
just what I need at the present time”, he 
said. 

Thus we have come near to seeing some- 
thing of the deeper sources of this re- 
markable personality. From these hidden 
springs came the river which made glad 
the city of God. For Wiers was no mere 
manager of a lecture bureau or organizer 
of divers activities which kept men and 
women busy in carrying them forward 
to completion. His was a soul touched 
with the feeling of our humanity’s in- 
firmities, one who, “seeing the multitudes, 
was moved with compassion toward them”. 
A vast pity and sympathy flowed out into 
every committee and every group and 
gathered unto itself the cumulative co- 
operative enthusiasm which came from 
him with enkindling warmth. Well might 
one of his fellow workers say: “He wished 
to make and keep Unity the center of 
cultural life in a community of intelligent 
prosperous folks who have arrived finan- 
cially and who are beset with that middle- 
aged temptation to let down and become 
smug. I might almost say he became the 
head of and created a cult which is typified 
by the spirit animating those at Unity.” 
But here was no sentimental emotional- 
ism. “He was always concerned to keep 
his people abreast of all the newer de- 
velopments in the realm of religious 
thought, and of scientific research which 
impinged on religious thought. He pre- 
sented them as he saw them for the in- 
dividual to adopt, reject, or modify as 
they might.” “In the formal services of 
the church one of the unique and most 
moving of his conceptions was the annual 
event when new members were welcomed 
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never henceforth sanction or support any 
war. Did they really mean it? If so, why 
should not the Church seize the present 
opportunity to secure progressive world 
disarmament at the same time that we 
enable the impoverished masses of Europe 
to stagger out from under their burdens — 
of debt and taxation too grievous longer i 
to be borne? 


by him to the fellowship of the church. 
After a few moments of description to 
them of what it was desired Unity should — 
mean to the community and its members, 
he would step up to each in turn and wel- 
come him or her as coming to make con- 
tribution from a life notable in this or 
that activity, bringing to their mutual 
welfare a personality rich in this and that 
characteristic. These little messages were 
sometimes rare gems of impressiveness to 
the individual and the group.” And speak- 
ing more personally, this member says, 
“T shall never be able to express my ap- 
preciation of the exceedingly gentle touch 
with which he reached down tender fingers 
among sorely tried heartstrings at the — 
time of B.’s death. It endeared him to 
me in that rare relationship which it is 
the privilege for a minister and his people 

to have.” 

Typical of the wider reach of Dr. Wiers’s 
sympathies and activities was his work 
for’ and with the blind. Since 1910 
he had been active among them and for — 
the past nine years he was the president 
of the New Jersey State Commission for 
the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Blind. The Secretary of the Commission, 
Miss Lydia Y. Hayes, writes, “Dr. Wiers 
was beloved by the blind, who found in 
him a friend ready to listen to their prob- 
lems and assist in finding a solution for 
their difficulties.’ “How far that little 
candle throws its beams!” 


“His was the enthusiasm that burns long, 

Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime 
strong, 

And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 

Modest but firm as Nature’s self; 
blamed 


un- 


Save by the men his nobler temper 
shamed ; 
Never seduced through show of present 


good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New trimmed in Heayen, nor than his 
steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear ; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of 
will; 
Quiet completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, truth’s 
breachless wall, 
Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 
His will say “Here!” at the last trumpet’s 
eall, 
unexpressive man whose life ex- 
pressed so much,” 


JAMES A. FAIRLEY, 


The 
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What One Does in One’s Human Relations 
| Is Broader Idea of Religion—Hutcheon 


Lectures at Laymen’s League Institute 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


IstHs or SHOALS, N.H., July 18. 


: NOTHER kaleidoscopic week made up 

A of work and play, worship and fel- 
lowship, has closed to-day at the Shoals 
with the departure of delegates to the 
Institute of Religious Education con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
assisted by the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The country-wide scope of the 
Institute has been attested by the geo- 
graphical distribution of those who have 
been here. Eight came from Washington, 
D.C., and nine from Ohio. Naturally 
Massachusetts had the majority of the 
delegates, but others came from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Michigan, Illinois, Florida, «Virginia, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Maine. A larger number of 
children than usual gave the life at the 
Shoals the family aspect which those in 
charge of the Institute encourage. 

While the formal lectures on the pro- 
gram were helpful to both parents and 
teachers, no Jess important on the pro- 
gram were the group conferences held 
each afternoon under experienced leader- 
ship. Mrs. William Klaber, director of 
religious education at Unity Church in 
Montclair, N.J., led the group interested 
especially in church school administration 
and senior methods. Miss Mildred V. 
Owen, who holds a similar position in the 
First Parish Church in Portland, Me., 
conducted the conferences on intermediate 
class methods, and Miss Annie BE. Pousland 
of Salem, Mass., kindergartner, those on 
primary-class methods. Miss Gertrude ff. 
Taft, associate secretary of the depart- 
ment of religious education, has been 
available throughout the week for per- 
sonal consultation on church school prob- 
lems. She provided a display of church 
school handwork which has given the 
delegates suggestive material for their 
own work in coming seasons. 


Herbert Parsons Present 


The Institute has been honored by a 
visit from the new president of the 
League, Herbert C. Parsons of Boston, 
commissioner of probation for Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Parsons was here for the last 
half of the week and was the principal 
speaker at the banquet Friday evening. 
While in the past he has been a staunch 
believer in the Unitarian Shoals move- 
ment, he became more than ever its ad- 
yoeate through his contact with it this 
week, which was one of his first official 
appearances as League president. He ex- 
pressed his faith in the contribution the 
League has to make to the fellowship and 
emphasized the opportunity the church 
has to link itself to the community. The 
interest and support the community gives 
to the chureh depends, he believes, on 
the interest and support the church gives 
to the community in which it is placed. 
~ Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
Academy, was director of sports and 


the lighter side of the week’s activities, 
and toastmaster at the banquet. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Parsons, the banquet speakers 
were Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
Mass., and Malcolm Rees and Waitstill 
H. Sharp, director and associate director 
of the Institute, respectively. The weather 
has been sufficiently favorable to carry 
out the baseball games and tennis tourna- 
ment matches which each year are keenly 
contested. The women’s singles in tennis 
were won by Mrs. William Klaber of 
Montclair, N.J., and the men’s by George 
VY. Morse of Lexington, Mass. The winners 
of the mixed doubles were Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine of Brookline, Mass. and Dana 
Mch. Greeley of Lexington. 


More Effective Worship 


Daily lectures were given by Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon, of the Meadville 
Theological School, and Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, Mass., and special lec- 
turers were heard in the evening. Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
was the Institute preacher and substituted 
Sunday evening for Percy W. Gardner, 
former president of the League, who was 
unable to be present. Mr. Holmes 
preached in the morning from the text: 
“IT come that they might have life, and 
might have it more abundantly.” The en- 
richment of life is the aim of religion and 
particularly of liberal religion, he said. 
Liberalism must mean not less but more 
faith; not less worship but the most 
varied and effective kind of worship; not 
less power but power in faith, by which 
to love and work and die. His evening 
talk was on the Minnesota _ liberal 
churches of the past and present, which 
he finds typical of a number of different 
theological and racial traditions, includ- 
ing the theistic, humanistic, the Norwe- 


gian, Finnish and others. 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon gave five lec- 
tures on “The Objectives of Moral Reli- 


gious Education”. He began with a talk 
on “A Rich Personality as the End of Re- 
ligious Education”. The primary purpose 
of religious education is not to impart 
knowledge but to awake the moods, at- 
titudes, aspirations and personal convic- 
tions which are the sources of morals and 
religion. Particularly, he emphasized that 
it is impossible to teach morality and re- 
ligion without being moral and religious. 
Again, he discussed “The Co-operative 
Spirit” as an aim of religious education. 
Religion, he said, may be as Whitehead 
said, what one does with one’s solitariness, 
but that is not all. It is what a man does 
with his human relations. Thinking is 
more social than individual, and new 
truth is the result of a clash of mind with 
mind. 

Dr. Hutcheon’s third lecture was on 
“The Significance of Ideals’. Suggestions 
were made to teachers for encouraging 
filling the mind with ideals from lesser 
personal ones to those of international 
scope. Another of his sub-topics was “The 
Development of an Inner Subjective 
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Life’. He dwelt upon the need of a system 
of general principles to replace the too 
prevalent chaotie condition of the inner 
life. Closing his lectures with the con- 
sideration of “The Objectives of Moral 
and Religious Education’, Dr. Hutcheon 
talked on the need of a courageous atti- 
tude toward life to-day and expressed 
his belief that as Donald Hankey wrote, 
“the very root of courage is unselfishness”. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings was here as a 
mission preacher and was successful in 
filling this rdle in his addresses on “Values 
of a Liberal Faith’. Not sin but futility 
is what is troubling the world to-day, and 
what is needed is a spiritual awakening 
to the real meaning of one’s own life and 
of the life of the world. In discussing 
“The Liberal Attitude to Traditional Ex- 
perience’, he pleaded for reverence and 
humility in the approach to this experi- 
ence. While some things about it were 
transient and progressive, others were 
stable and eternal. Faith does not contra- 
dict knowledge but is built upon it, he 
said of “Faith and Knowledge’. ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Progress’, ‘Religion as Love’, 
and “Fellowship in a Free Faith’ were 
Dr. Billings’ remaining subjects. In his 
last lecture he stressed the fact that the 
free churches can be a fellowship and 
have power to move the world only so 
long as they feel the same way about the 
most important issues of life. The aban- 
donment of creeds in the free churches 
does not mean the abandonment of a 
common faith. 

Dr. Leonard W. Cronkhite, Jr., of Bos- 
ton,.was here for a talk on “The Interna- 
tional Drama’’. Dr. Cronkhite pointed out 
that the great problem to-day is not the 
cost of war but is a great economic prob- 
lem—that of securing a condition in which 
sixty-six nations can get along together 
economically as a_ self-preserving whole 
and not destroy their own trade by na- 
tionalistic rivalries and duplications in 
production which cause depressions like 
the present one. His remedy includes the 
League of Nations, a World Court, and 
world-wide trade agreements to prevent 
over-production. 


Alcohol and Disease: 


Two lectures on mental health,. that of 
the child and of the adult, were given by 
Dr. Karl M. Bowman of Boston whose 
talks were useful to the teacher and 
parent and to the individual adult who is 
endeavoring to conserve his own mental 
health. Dr. Bowman denied the familiar 
statement that the asylums are filled with 
patients brought there through alcohol, 
and asserted’ that aleohol is responsible 
for only 8.7 per cent. of mental disease. 

Prof. Philip H. Mitchell of Brown Uni- 
versity lectured Tuesday evening on “A 
Scientist Finds God”, in which he stated 
that the scientist does not claim to have 
found the ultimate reality. 

The Four Winds, the Institute’s daily 
paper, was edited by Thomas W. Hoag of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Robert Hoge of 
Schenectady, N.Y., and scintillated with 
wit. Mr. Hoag was also on duty as life- 
guard during the swimming hours, Morn- 
ing chapel and candlelight services were 
led by officers and delegates. 

Last Sunday afternoon the laymen as- 
sembled for a conference on the work of 
the local chapters. 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


IV 


The Electrical Research Worker 


HAT subtle electrical energy, extracted 

somehow from the ether, is fast creat- 
ing a new heaven and a new earth. The 
Jeneral Electric Company was organized 
to capitalize this energy. It may interest 
our readers to talk, by proxy, first with 
a student engineer who is obtaining a 
practical experience, and then with a 
worker in the research department who 
depends not on education but on industry 
and natural ability. 

The General Electric Company follows 
a policy of adding each year to its work- 
ing force a number of selected graduates 
from colleges and technical schools all 
over the country. These young men are 
chosen with particular attention to their 
college records, social acquirements, and 
capacity for leadership. Once selected 
they are assigned to different departments, 
with the expectation that, later, due to 
training, they will be valuable men for 
the company. Let one of them, who holds 
the degree of mechanical engineer, relate 
his experiences. 


Building Wonderful Mechanisms 


“When we are engaged, it is with the 
understanding that we will work and 
study either on the factory management 
course or the test course. The test course 
is the training given the men who, later, 
will become designing engineers, salesmen, 
or research engineers. Factory manage- 
ment, as the term implies, is training for 
future manufacturing executives. 

“We who are in the factory manage- 
ment course are assigned to various shops 
and departments where we work with ex- 
perienced men. It is expected that we will 
study, ask questions, and, in general, learn 
as much about the job as we can in the 
time we are there. As we gain experience, 
we are given responsibility, and are 
graded on the ability, initiative, and lead- 
ership displayed. In addition to the ex- 
perience secured in the shops the company 
eonducts special evening classes for men 
in both courses. 

“Those who prove their adaptability are 
céntinued one or two years, depending on 
the progress made. It may appear a trifle 
out of the ordinary, but men who show 
the most ability may wait longer for per- 
manent assignment, the reason being that 
they have shown aptitude for an especial 
kind of work, and prefer to wait for their 
particular kind of opening. In process 
of time we may go to work with a fore- 
man, perhaps as his assistant, and in that 
capacity learn what is expected of an 
efficient director of a shop. 

“Also taking preparatory courses in the 
shops are regular apprentices who are 
high-school graduates and who are given 
entirely different courses. 

“We do not work much with machines. 
The company does not wish to make 
merely machine operators of us, for tend- 
ing a machine, after the operation is 
learned, does not require much initiative. 
It wishes us to have a wide variety of 
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practical knowledge. Of course the col- 
lege training has provided some expe- 
rience in machine shops, foundries, and 
research laboratories. But if we are going 
to be of real value we must have the 
practical experience to supplement our 
theoretical knowledge. Add to the theory 
we acquired in the technical school, the 
intense training in practical application 
we are getting here, and we should have 
the background to enable us to do efficient 
work. Results, at all events, prove the 
efficacy of the method, for many of the 
men at the top have followed this course. 

“Tf we have judged rightly our life- 
work, all this preparation proves exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable. You must 
know that it would be so when you re- 
member that the River Works plant of 
the company is building wonderful mech- 
anisms: turbines ranging in size from 
small industrial machines to large units 
rated at ten thousand kilowatts, street 
lighting and traffic signal equipment, small 
direct-current motors and _ generators, 
superchargers, centrifugal compressors, 
arc-welding sets, induction motors, quartz 
products, and so on. 

“We appreciate the opportunity the Gen- 
eral HPlectric is giving us. It is unusual. 
The man who is most useful to his com- 
pany is the man who knows most thor- 
oughly conditions which prevail in his 
particular plant, and how adequately to 
meet them. That is our ambition.” 

In somewhat striking contrast to the 
young college engineer was the descrip- 
tion contributed by a worker in a research 
department of the General Hlectrie Com- 
pany who has risen to his present re- 
sponsible position not through a college 
engineering course, but by his own in- 
dustry and skill. He spoke of his work in 
clear and entertaining fashion. When 
readers recall that he is engaged in the 
department which is making a lens for 
the largest telescope thus far to be built, 
they will understand why we use the 
term entertaining. 


Great Use for Quartz 


“T was always interested in astronomy”, 
he began. “Also I took early to research 
and laboratory work, hence my position at 
the General Electric. This story begins 
with the discovery of the availability of 
quartz for manufacturing lenses. Quartz 
is a mineral, and is mined in various 
parts of the earth, the best coming from 
Brazil, which is entirely transparent. It 
has a low coefficient of expansion, there- 
fore work can be done with it which can- 
not be done with glass. A glass lens, over 
a certain size, almost certainly will crack 
when cooling. The discovery was made 
that a small piece of quartz could be 
heated white hot, water poured over it, 
and it would not split as glass would. 
Also it will not come to a liquid state. 
It assumes the consistency of jelly when 
heated to very high temperatures. The 
experimenters tried applying great heat 


to it in a vacuum but even then they 
could not get it to liquefy. They could draw 
it in tubes and rods out of the top of the 
furnace; and they could pulverize it like 
powdered sugar. Then they could dis- 
charge it through a brass pipeline with 
hydrogen into an oxy-hydrogen burner, 
The torch or burner would blow it with 
a hot flame to the base of the furnace in 
which the burner is operated, which also 
would be heated to a high temperature. 
The powdered quartz would stick to the 
base bricks like sleet, forming a homo- 
geneous mass. Thus they could do certain 
things with it and create certain shapes 
as with no other transparent substance. 
These experiments have been going on for 
five years. 


Work Goes Dau and Night 


“We describe this process because the 
200-inch telescope lens the company has 
contracted for will be made of quartz by 
this process. The California Institute of 
Technology asked for a 300-inch lens; but 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington 
explained that a 100-inch lens was the 
largest that had been made. In its con- 
struction the manufacturers had taken 
three years, and it was not perfect by 
any means. However, our people believed 
they could make a lens of 200 inches; 
and we are now engaged in that work, 
chiefly of a preparatory nature. In reality, 
with the discovery of quartz for the lens, 
I see no limit to the size, up to the limit 
of handling. Of course, the troublesome 
feature of the giant telescopes has been 
the manufacture of the mounting. While 
the largest telescope has a lens 100 inches 
in diameter, it has never been opened 
more than sixty inches, for the lens could 
not be made perfect all the way across, 
and the mounting was not steady enough. 

“Three years will have to pass, possibly 
four, before the 200-inch lens is completed, 


due to necessary preliminary experimental 


work. We are making two sixty-inch 
lenses, first, by way of testing out our 
process. 

“We have many mechanical problems 
to solve: different kinds of furnaces, feed 
mechanisms, methods for purifying the 
quartz. All the time we are improving 
our methods and our product. The ex- 
perimental work has to be kept going day 
and night. It requires twenty-four hours 
to heat the furnace up to the necessary 
temperature, and longer to cool it. It is 
a matter of economy to keep the furnace 
going continually. The power is electricity 
—750 kilowatts per hour—more than you 
would use in your home in years. The 
inside of the furnace, by means of this 
terrific power, is forced up to a tempera- 
ture of 1200 degrees centigrade. The fur- 
nace is so hot that the assistant whose 
duty it is to watch it has to wear a face- 
mask. One could not approach within 
fifteen feet of the fire without decided 
discomfort. The flame is a beautiful trans- 
lucent substance, almost pure white, with 
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faint bluish tinge due to the presence of 


“This furnace simply holds the heat at 
e proper temperature while the burner 
rays the powdered quartz through it. 
quartz arrives at the base in a plastic 
ate. The burner is inside the furnace. 
If it were outside, the quartz would blow 
down on the brick, but would not stick; 
it would simply drift off into the atmos- 

here as fine powder. The furnace itself 
is circular in shape, about eighteen feet 

in diameter and ten feet high, with a 
‘platform encircling it for the accommoda- 
‘tion of those who are in charge of the 

experiment. 

_ “At present three of us are working on 

‘it at a time. One has charge of the gas 
we use, known as butane gas, which has 
‘been found by investigation the best for 
our purposes. The equipment for making 

this gas is quite a critical piece of ap- 
paratus; and exact temperatures must be 

preserved. Another watches the bottles of 
quartz which are upside down and slowly 
feeding into the pipes. Attention to this 
feeding mechanism keeps him busy. The 
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Extending the Invitation 
To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


_ Your invitation to the reader to become 
a contributor [see editorial July 2, “This, 
Your Paper’’] and join in profitable dis- 
cussion, it seems to me, might be extended 
to the churches themselves. The heritage 


of a past more or less fraught with super- 


‘stition, may embrace practices not alto- 
gether innocuous. Among these I would in- 
clude the custom of excluding from the 
‘chureh program any opportunity of the 
member to express his or her views upon 


topics affecting the human trend—even 


the minister’s sermon. 

If you see good to a journalism which 
espouses the church by giving your readers 
this outlet, does not the same principle of 
free speech apply to the Unitarian 
churebes of the country? Ministers are 
usually content to take the exclusive re- 

sponsibility of speech, but I believe that 


_ they and the membership would both 
| _ profit by giving the hearer some chance, 


in a later gathering perhaps, to discuss 
without controversy the minister’s remarks 


from the pulpit. In churches based upon 


authority I can see why the congregation 
is supposed to keep silent. In ours, based 
upon democracy, I see nothing improper, 
and much benefit to both minister and 
hearer, in providing for discussion of the 
‘sermons and other matters of a pertinent 
character. Without progress and develop- 
ment of mind our kind of church fails. 


\ Without the rank and file having a chance 


- to speak out and make inquiry there is 
ess ‘progress and less mental growth in 
the organization as a whole. 

Mourns, In. Myron JorDAN. 


Sermon Remembered Since 1870 
) the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

ic of the Pleasantries in THE REGISTER 
une 11, 1931, says: “Give the outline 
ie best sermon that you ever heard”, 


The Christian Register 


third man is constantly watching the 
burner through a special protecting mask. 
Every element of the experiment is spe- 
cific, and requires trained, alert attention. 
Men higher up are watching us. We are 
doing the work all the time. At times 
they make numerous suggestions which 
we, who are in closer, constant contact, 
feel have no real application. 

“For the time being I am on the night 
shift. I don’t mind it. I have formed the 
habit of sleeping awhile in the forenoon, 
getting up, and going to sleep again in 
the late afternoon. This may be an un- 
usual way to get rest but I have come to 
like it. 

“What is going to happen when that 
200-inch lens is made, and the telescope 
mounted? Astronomers will see vastly 
deeper into the mysteries of the universe 
than they have ever seen. And it is gen- 
erally believed among us at the General 
Electrie that, so powerful will the tele- 
scope be, we shall know almost to 
a certainty whether the other planets, 
Mars for instance, are inhabited.” 

Next Week: The Air Pilot 


ONDENCE 


ee quotes the offer of The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate to give a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘person who sends in the 
best fifty-word review of a sermon which 
he heard preached more than a year ago”. 

I have remembered a sermon preached 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton in Grafton, 
Mass., in 1870, from the story of the 
Prodigal Son. I remember exactly how he 
looked. A lock of his long black hair kept 
falling over his forehead and the way he 
kept tossing his head to throw it back, 
and his activity and pacing back and forth 
behind the pulpit, his long arms flying out 
to the right and left. So entirely different 
from Rev. William G. Seandlin, our min- 
ister, with whom he exchanged. When 
Father, Mother, Sister and I were return- 
ing home, I said, “Well! if what that min- 
ister said was true, why isn’t it better to 
gather all the money you possibly can 
together and go all over the world and 
see all you can, and when all your money 
is gone, come back home for more?” 

For the good boy who stayed at home 
and worked hard for his father and 
mother, there was not a word of praise. 
Because he did not like to have his father 
kill the calf he had raised and fattened, 
the preacher said he was a worse sinner 
than his wayward brother, who had spent 
all the money his father had given him 
in riotous living. “It is a worse sin not to 
forgive a person who did a wrong, than to 
do the wrong deed.” 

T have heard many ministers since 
preach on that subject, but only one who 
took the same view I did then, namely 
that the true faithful son was the nobler 
and the father should have confided in him 
and praised him, and together they should 
have been thankful the wayward one had 
returned ready to try to live a better life. 

I remember a lot more sermons I have 
heard, and many ministers. 

Mrs. Ciinton D, BAL. 

Upton, Mass. 
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Adult Education in Churches 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A copy of the resolutions adopted at the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been sent to all the ministers with 
recommendations that they and _ the 
churches give special consideration to the 
various topics considered “to further in- 
telligent study of the issues to come be- 
fore the disarmament conference’, and 
that the Department of Social Relations 
keep our ministers and congregations in- 
formed of the developments in the several 
fields of social activity. 

The Department may keep the ministers 
informed by reports sent directly to them, 
but how are the members of the congre- 
gations to be informed in a way that will 
enable them to deal intelligently with the 
issues when they are asked to sign peti- 
tions and pass resolutions and exercise an 
influence as members of society in their 
conversation and general attitude? 

All the subjects mentioned in the reso- 
lutions are vital social problems which no 
one can deal with intelligently without 
eareful study; and what are our churches 
doing to inspire our people to engage in 
such study or to provide means of aiding 
them to do so? It would seem that the 
adult education movement would specially 
appeal to our Unitarian people and that 
every Unitarian church, just at this time, 
would organize an adult study class in 
response to the appeal of the Association. 

What more vital thing-could a Unitarian 
church do in any community than to open 
the way for a group of people, not neces- 
sarily confined to its own membership, to 
study seriously just those subjects sug- 
gested by the Association resolutions as 
well as others? We have only to observe 
how loosely and carelessly people discuss 
these vital problems and form their con- 
clusions to feel the need of education on 
the part of adults. 

Many of our churches have been seeking, 
by various methods of popular appeal, to 
increase their congregations and get a 
stronger hold upon the community. Would 
it not be well worth while to try the 
serious work of enlightenment instead of 
adding to the already rather overdone 
work of entertainment. I am inclined to 
the opinion that there are more people in 
any average town who would be glad to 
engage, with others, in some serious study 
of the practical affairs of life than is 
generally supposed. 

With our broader conception of the func- 
tion of the church it would seem that it 
is quite within its province to educate its 
own membership in matters religious, 
ethical and social. Considering the well- 
organized Adult Education movement that 
has been inaugurated, opening the way for 
the co-operation of societies of all kinds, 
it would seem that the church to-day could 
serve as an agency of a greatly needed 
extended education of adults which con- 
stitute the major portion of its member- 
ship. It seems to one minister, at least, 
that the Association has made an apeal to 
its ministers and churches to do just that 
thing, a 
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An Inhibited Report 


F COURSE, it was unfortunate that the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches should be the organ- 
ization to make a research of the moving picture 
industry. The report of the Council was bound to 
be turned to his own uses by Will H. Hays in de- 
fense of the motion picture producers of whom he 
is the spokesman and buffer. Politician first and 
last, he knew what to do and did it. The estimable 
churchmen could not come with chemically clean 
hands to their task of purifying the movies because 
of the association with Hays for profit, and in 
secret, of several of their own paid agents or 
members. 

It is true there was nothing criminal or legally 
wrong in the behavior of anybody, but the public 
got it quite straight when it concluded that taking 
money under cover from Hays, who is the personi- 
fication of the movie industry, for any purpose 
whatever, was morally bad. The conclusion is justi- 
fied to a degree that it was hush money and there- 
fore tainted money. 

The Federal Council ought to have made an open, 
prompt, and bold denunciation of the behavior of 
its agents, but it did not. As between the sex-dirt 
of the movies and the easy money to so-called reli- 
gious leaders, the public conscience will call the 
latter the greater social evil, and the public is right. 

That is exactly where we have stood in all this 
mess. We have no confidence whatever in Hays. He 
ought to go away. It is true we are getting some 
decent pictures; but nothing is said about the lewd 
ones, which on a venture we should say are still 
about as two to one good movie. 

Of this evil condition the Federal Council re- 
port gives but halting and timid intimation. Some- 
thing inhibited the churchly researchers, and that 
something we have suggested in what we have 
written. The upshot of it is the motion picture 
producers have had another round of publicity 
OA 


which leaves them faintly conscious of diluted 

proof. The Federal Council did a job that w 
forced upon it largely by its own questionable i 
unofficial record, and the whole tone of its repo’ 
is meek not because it felt it was mighty for social 
righteousness but because it knew its own short- | 
coming would be taken into account when the pub- _ 
lie read its findings. We want decent pictures, and 
to producers and churchmen alike we say we are — 
weary of being bamboozled. 


In a Tea-room k 


N OUR WAY up into the White Mountains, 

we stopped at a pleasant tea-room in Center 
Sandwich, New Hampshire, for tea. It was served 
in a raftered room that might have come straight 
down from Colonial times. All about us were spread 
the tangible evidences that here was the home of 
the handicrafts—basketry, hooked rugs, cedar 
chests, wrought-iron work. Later we learned from 
The Boston Transcript that these home industries 
are the inspiration of Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge. 

There is great local pride in Center Sandwich 
in its home-industries project. Here is a real op- 
portunity for self-expression—the normal craying 
of every human being. Contrast the work of the 
Center Sandwich weaver with that of the man who 
turns a screw in the chassis of a Ford automobile. 

The clock can not be turned backward. We are 
in an industrial age and, as Charles Beard has 
pointed out in his “Rise of American Civilization” 
and “Whither Mankind?” we must work out our 
economic and social salvation in terms of an age 
of machines and not of handicrafts. 

Is the world-wide economic depression due to 
the machine or the wrong use of the machine? 
Ralph Borsodi (“This Ugly Civilization”), who is 
an economist and not a socialist, believes that many 
of our economic and social problems would be 
solved if we were to throw many essential indus- 
tries, such as canning and preserving, back upon 
the home, with the aid of modern machinery. He 
feels that with the aid of electricity, home indus- 
tries might be re-established on a new and more 
effective basis. On a one-acre farm in New Jersey, 
he is working out his experiment. 

How significant i is this venture? Is this, as Borsodi — 
and Stuart Chase (“Men and Machines”) believe, 
the way out? Is electricity going to restore a 
activities of the old-fashioned home, without the — 
old drudgery? s. = 


Appeal for Courage 


HE immediate recognition by liberals, secular 

and religious, of the scant attention paid to the 
institution and the influence of the Unitarian 
Church in Lewis Browne’s new history of Chris- 
tianity, “Since Calvary”, is some compensation for 
this apparent oversight. It is probable that the 
author could not treat fully the scores of Chris- — 
tian sects, and was compelled to confine himse 
to those denominations which could be numbe 
in their hundreds of thousands. It is more prob-_ 
able that the author felt that Unitarianism in i 
rejection of the doctrine of grace, and in its dis 
belief in the traditional miracles, did not strictl 
belong to the orthodox Christian tradition. A 
of course, he was right. 
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It is certain that this separation from orthodox 
tradition is, in many ways, a distinct disadvantage, 
' but it has at least one decided advantage. It means 
that Unitarianism must be different from the 
orthodox churches. Those churches expect it to be 
different from themselves, and expect it to possess 
an individualism and an individuality of its own. 
When it does, they admire it. 
_ This places a privilege upon the various Unita- 
rian congregations which often they fail to appre- 
ciate. They should select men for the ministry of 
their churches who have had the courage to leave 
_the familiar paths, and to seek a wider and freer 
‘realm where temporal, spatial, and spiritual pro- 
‘yincialism has no place. The Unitarian ministry 
is essentially prophetic. To-day it includes num- 
bers of men, old and young, who are awaiting the 
opportunity that influential churches alone can 
' give them, to speak with clarity, courage, and in- 
‘sight to a people that is facing imminent and 
fundamental theological, political and economic 
changes. H. 


And Gone To-morrow 


: MINISTER in a suburban town remarked 
that when he took his charge, twenty years 
before, his was a town of homes. Then, he said, it 
became a town of apartment houses. Now it is < 


town of apartment hotels. People are here to-day — 


and gone to-morrow. Another minister in such a 
town said that he did not have to move on to find 
a new parish, as the personnel of his parish had 
changed three times in his eighteen years’ residence. 
Our modern industrial life, which moves indi- 
viduals from place to place and always cityward, 
allows no time for men and women to sink their 
‘roots deep into any one community. As soon as 
they are established in one community, a radical 
change in some major industry picks them up and 
carries them to a remote place. Under such condi- 
tions, social relationships are bound to be ephem- 
eral. How can any man hold in affection a place 
which he has known a scant two years and from 
which he may be removed within the next two 
Years? How can he have firm, established friend- 
ships? 

The old-fashioned family was rooted in a strongly 
centered community life. When we deplore the dis- 
integration of the old family life, do we realize 
what social and economic forces militate against 
‘its survival? We have in mind a splendid old 

,_ Colonial mansion, built by a man a generation or 
' two ago to stand for centuries, so that his children 
and his grand-children might occupy it and live 
out their lives there. It has a single inmate, for the 
children and the grandchildren are scattered to the 
four winds. 

It is well for those who deplore the disappear- 
ance of the old-fashioned family to realize what 
forces are working to destroy it; and it is well not 
to make quick marriage, easy divorce, and irre- 
ponsibility for home and community interests too 
nuch a matter of individual depravity. S. 
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Leadership of Parents 


Te IS a salient matter which George G. Bradford 
presented in his letter to THE CHRISTIAN RxEG- 
IsTeR, July 23. He is quite right in saying that 
parents have the real responsibility as the spirit- 
ual leaders of their children. It is clear, also, that 
the future strength of our liberal churches and 
the sacred possibilities of character and spiritual 
welfare are involved in the problem he describes. 

Parents who are liberals generally realize both 
the importance and the difficulty of affording wise 
spiritual nurture to sons and daughters in a 
modern home. Formerly this abiding parental re- 
sponsibility was much more easily discharged. 
There was the authority of revelation then, and 
children were simply to have guidance in revealed 
truth. The revelation lightened the responsibility 
and clarified the problem. To-day, independence 
having taken the place of the former reliance on 
authority, parents numerously are bewildered as 
they face the duty of spiritually guiding their 
children. 

In Cambridge, Mass., at the First Parish, par- 
ents have held a series of earnest, intimate con- 
ferences regarding this delicate but inescapable 
problem. Many testify of the high value of the meet- 
ings. Mr. Bradford’s thought that there be on this 
crucial subject a general expression of opinion and 
experience in our “journal of free churches” is 
sound and good. We urgently invite the discussion. 

B. 


Crowning the Summer 


HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE are now enjoying 

the beauty of the summer as it rests on moun- 
tain, sea, and meadow. When they return, will they 
be more inclined than ever to enter the churches in 
the autumn, or will they feel more strongly than 
before that the best way to worship the Eternal is 
to enjoy him in the full glory where the ancients 
of the Bible found him, on desert and mountain, 
wilderness and lake? 

There is one place built by man where he can 
find the same multitudinous vague and yet  pro- 
found stirrings of his soul as those which affect 
him when the winds of heaven blow over and 
around him from vast and distant horizons. That 
is the cathedral of the Old World. 

But in both the world of nature and the sacred 
temple these murmurings of the soul remain, in 
spite of their upward-striving, confused and voice- 
less. They never enter the clear light of the mind. 

The church seeks to give a meaning, a deep in- 
terpretation, and a profound harmony to all of 
these confused yearnings, which the high places 
of the world engender. It does not merely preserve 
experience, deepened and hallowed by time. It 
renders articulate and enduring the treasures of 
present experience. It is this unremitting attempt 
of the church to speak clearly where the soul 
surges highly, that calls for the loyalty of the 
people. It hallows, because it preserves and com- 
pletes, the aspirations of the passing splendors. 

H. 
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Book News 2s 


A Revival 


A New York publisher announces that he is about to bring out a series 
of pamphlets, each one of which will deal with some topic of timely in- 
terest, political, sociological, historical, scientific, written by a well-known 
authority in his particular field. Each brochure will aim to be a contri- 
bution of real value, and will retail at twenty-five cents a copy. The proj- 
ect is not a new one. In the England of the eighteenth century, the 
pamphleteer exerted no small influence. He did much to shape the public 
opinion of his day. Although, nowadays, the same work is done by news- 
papers and magazines, many members of the reading public may well 
welcome the advantage to be gained from literature which will take less 
time to read than a book, but which will present an illuminating survey 


of one or another area of modern knowledge. 


A Novel Suggestion 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

A New HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By R. H. 
Crompton. London: Author-Partner Press, Ltd. 
Price: 8/6 nct. 

Back of all fruitful study of the mission 
of Jesus must lie careful comparative 
scrutiny of the sources, in other words, of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Legion is the name 
of the books which either arrange their 
text in parallel columns or, discarding 
duplicates, edit it into some sort of run- 
ning composite record. Most of these “har- 
monies” are prepared in the interest of 
historic accuracy, hence they use Mark as 
the controlling source, and try for such 
chronological and logical order of sections 
as is possible. Mr. Crompton has a new 
method. He is interested in the didactic 
uses of the material more than in the 
facts behind it. Impressed by Streeter’s 
arguments for the existence in Luke of an 
early and valuable record, he makes the 
Third Gospel his basis. So far his method 
calls for no criticism. His arrangement 
also is novel. Beginning with the Baptism- 
section, he divides the Gospel into two 
portions, the first Symbolic, the second 
Didactic. Each of these is subdivided into 
eight series, and each series into seven 
passages or stages. These stages and 
divisions correspond to the steps by which 
(Mr. Crompton supposes) the ecatechumen 
in the primitive church was instructed. 
The Gospel is an elaborately constructed 
text-book, from which the teaching of the 
chureh can be acquired. Mr. Crompton 
hopes that his arrangement of it will serve 
the same purpose for modern preachers 
and students. It may be so. Certainly the 
reader will not be left with any clear pic- 
ture of how the mission of Jesus actually 
unfolded. He will not carry away any 
orderly or integral picture of a historic 
episode. Series Two, for example, puts to- 
gether, in this order, the beginning of 
Jesus’ teaching, his message to John 
Baptist in prison, the parable of the 
sower, the triumphal entry, the preaching 
in the Nazareth synagogue, the feeding of 
the 5,000 and the trial before Pilate. 
Granted that these sections have a ‘“sym- 
bolic” or homiletie association (not evi- 
dent to the reviewer), they do not help to 
any clear picture of Jesus’ actual ministry. 
The method and its pre-suppositions de 


A.R. H. 


mand much further justification. But 
something can be learned from this work 
of a painstaking and devoted student, 
whose only desire is to make the Gospel 
of Jesus better known and better followed. 


Two Texts in Religious Education 


Tun DRAMATIC METHOD IN RELIGIOUS Hpv- 
CATION. By W. Carleton Wood. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $8.00. 

EDUCATION FOR WoORLD-MINDEDNESS. By AIl- 
bert John Murphy. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 

Those who would like a complete 
treatise on the use of the drama in edu- 
cation will find Professor Wood’s book 
satisfactory. All kinds of dramatic pres- 
entation are described. There are chapters 
on the stage and its setting, costuming, 
lights and their manipulation, the use of 
color, the technique of acting, make-up, to- 
gether with ample bibliographies, and a 
discussion of the artistic and dramatic 
principles involved. The style is not too 
technical, and the church school of small 
resources is not neglected. Mr. Murphy 
will be remembered as a former professor 
in the University of Pittsburgh, a Congre- 
gational secretary in New York, who is 
now engaged in work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He brings to this subject of World- 
Mindedness a wide experience, and a cul- 
tured mind. The book is practical, in that 
it has much to say about methods. Each 
chapter ends with a summary and a series 
of problems and projects which fit the 
book for class-room use. Mr. Murphy has 
read widely and thought profitably. The 
book is cordially commended. FE. F. 


An Argentine Witness 


Tue INVISIBLE CHRIST. By Ricardo Rojas. 
Translated by Webster BH. Browning. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

Dr. Rojas is an Argentine and has been 
rector of the University of Buenos Aires. 
He is spoken of as “one of the most con- 
spicuous historians and men of letters in 
Latin America”. His book gives the sub- 
stance of three dialogues with a provin- 
cial bishop of the Roman Church at his 
private summer residence. The dialogues, 
presented somewhat in the manner of 
Plato, pursue the theme of religion and 
the meaning of life. In his preface, Dr. 
Rojas asks Catholics not to condemn him 
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as a heretic, and heretics not to condemn 
him because of what they may consider 
to be superstition. He holds a happy and 
fragrant memory of his host and recalls 
with gratitude the three evenings he spent 
with him among the hills, especially the 
last when he “was talking with him about 
religious sentiment in the two Americas, 


pointing out the superficiality of worship 


and of life in the Argentine soul of our 
time”. The three discussions consider the 
“Tmage of Christ”, the ‘Word of Christ”, 
and the “Spirit of Christ”. There is dis- 
played an immense amount of erudition,— 
a knowledge of art, particularly of the 
representations of Christ in art, and a 
wide acquaintance with various religions. 
Dr. Rojas accepts the picture of Jesus in 
the four gospels with little qualification. 
But his concern is chiefly with the mys- 
tical Christ of experience. He displeases 
the Bishop by casting out every pictorial 
representation that the Roman Church 
venerates, whether done by medieval art 
or preserved by tradition from the first 
centuries; and he pleads for the invisible 
image possible to those who conceive the 
spiritual Christ in their hearts and minds. 
Incidentally, he quotes from Woodrow 
Wilson’s ‘“‘When a Man Comes to Himself” 
as a suggestion of the better type of reli- 
gion in our own country. Perhaps the chief 
value of the book is its revelation of a 
new and significant movement of the reli- 
gious spirit in South America as expressed, 
at least, in this distinguished and truly 
spiritual publicist and man of letters in 
the Argentine. F.R. S. 


Religious Verse 


THE CHILDREN OF NAZARETH, AND OTHER 
PorMs. By Alice Jacqueline Shaw. Boston: The 
Four Seas Company. $2.50. 


If poetry may be taken as a revelation 
of the poet’s true self, this little book of 
thirty-odd short poems introduces us to 
a lovely Christian character. Miss Shaw 
has chosen for the most part subjects 
from the New Testament; there are sey- 
eral rhymed prayers, or hymns, and ‘a 
few poems deal with the beauty in nature. 
All show a deep faith and love of God. 
Miss Shaw is not exclusively a poet; she 
is a civil engineer. She was born in Eng- 
land and lived there until a few years ago 
when she came to Boston. The little verse 
entitled “Humility” probably shows as 
well as any the character of Miss Shaw’s 
work: 


To sing our song, knowing God sets the tune, 

And so, untroubled, give as we are given; 

To send forth praise, as roses in mid-June 

Pour forth their perfume by the soft breeze 
driven; 

To love as loved, at one with God to see 

Creation perfect—is humility. 


H. M. Px 
Holy Writ 
THe ENGLIsH Brsire AS LITERATURE. By 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


“No book is great to us unless it affects 
us in a deep and permanent way”, says 
the author. The Bible is such a book and, 
considered as literature, the King James 
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version is the best translation. In supreme — 
books “we find... a clear, fresh, power- f 
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on of human life ... they reveal 
eur and degradation of our hu- 
. “In their sentences is the rhythm 
t music.” The Bible is “an epic 
mption”’. It is “the record of an 
1 race”. It is, however, a literature 
“belongs to the domain of art and 
; be judged by its standards and 
I tood by its methods’. The author 
ieves that the Bible moves from begin- 
o end toward the climactic moment 
emption. Having started with this 
he inclines to exaggerate the unity 
movement of this heterogeneous mass 
f books historical, legal, prophetic and 
eal. After all, the Bible as we have 
it is a more or less fortuitous collection 
of varied documents. While admiring the 
book as a whole for the increased insight 
‘gives us into the worth and beauty of 
‘Bible as literature, the scholar must 
e issue with the author when it comes 
a question of fact. He speaks of ‘“‘consan- 
uineous marriage” in Egypt and goes on 
o say that “the racial distinctiveness of 
fhe Hebrew strain seems to have been 
leveloped by a like biological process of 
breeding and selection’. This is more 
than doubtful. He cites Abraham as a 
sturdy pioneer type, whereas it is gen- 
ally recognized that the name is no 
ore than an eponym. When will writers 
bout the Bible cease to take it at its 
face value and learn to examine the docu- 
nts—their origin, their authenticity, 
ir consonance with well-known facts of 
cular history—before they make pro- 
ouncements? We do not expect critical 
cholarship in a book of this type, but 
hen the author diverges from the path 
literature and speaks with authority 
of ethnological strains, he must be judged 
is ethnologist and not as littérateur. How- 
ayer, it would be unfair to overemphasize 
his point. Dr. Dinsmore, with a broad 
altural background, with insight, appre- 
tion, and a wide knowledge of Hnglish 
literature in general and the Bible in 
articular, has given us a rarely beautiful 
book, a book which ought to deepen our 
appreciation of our Bible. w.s. 8. 


\ Our America 

ADVENTURE UNDER SAPPHIRE SKIES. By 
Sharles J. Finger. New York: William Morrow 
t Oo, $2.50. 

The reading of this book is a real 
leasure. The style fits the adventure: it 
§ so leisurely, casual and intimate. The 
uthor and his friends travel by Ford 
rom Quebec down into the Ozarks, 
the Great Plains, into Texas, 
1rough New Mexico and Arizona. Their 
ject is not to make mileage, nor to con- 
e themselves to the best roads; but to 
e places of beauty and interest. The 
ithor is a rare guide, a keen observer 
“nature and folks, a delightful com- 
on, and a skillful artist in word pic- 
‘es. The book is pervaded by his spirit 
ligent, genial humor. Not only is 
$s book an admirable practical guide to 
. of the finest scenery of America, but 
sses much literary charm and 
value. The writer is a much- 
led man in many lands, and he draws 
| a large fund of experience and in- 
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formation to lighten the journey. The tale 
is brightened by many happy literary al- 
lusions, and by interesting reminiscences 
of the early days of settlement, of cow- 
boys and stage-coaches. He recalls excit- 
ing and tragic episodes of early frontier 
life with which he had been familiar, de- 
scribing personalities who were outstand- 
ing local characters. He has an insatiable 
curiosity about men and things, and re- 
ports many amusing and illuminating 
interviews. To many who may never travel 
in these regions the book will be a de- 
lightful story of fireside adventure. The 
book contains sketches made en route by 
the author’s daughter. ¥. J. G. 


Why RomeP 


Tun MODERN ADVENTURE. By W. J. Blyton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

An Englishman writes of religion; con- 
siders the cross-currents of modern reli- 
gious thought, quotes copiously from a re- 
markable range of modern writers, and 
comes back, in his argument, at the last, 
to the wide embrace of the Roman 
Churech,—for which the reader is well 
prepared by the familiar words, ‘Nihil 
Obstat” and “Imprimatur” on the opening 
page. The book is well written and sur- 
veys the religious problems of the day 
with comprehensiveness. Even humanism, 
of the Lippmann type, comes in for con- 
sideration. The author gives twenty-four 
reasons why the Roman Church is the 
home of the seekers for a religion that 
answers fully all the exigent demands of 
the day. F. B.S. 


Purple Patch Finance 


ROOSEVELT, WILSON AND THE FEDERAL Re- 
SERVE LAw. By Colonel Hlisha Ely Garrison. 
Boston: The Ohristopher Publishing House. 
$3.00. 

The publishers of this remarkable book 
have put on it a jacket of deep purple, 
and, whether wittingly or not, they have 
contrived a color scheme quite in keeping 
with the matter inside. The book has a 
subtitle, “A story of the author’s rela- 
tions with Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and other public men, principally 
as related to the development and writing 
of the Federal Reserve Law.” The father 
of the present Federal Reserve System, 
one gathers, is the author of the book. 
Just who the author is the reviewer has 
been unable to ascertain. Bie Ds 


Tabloid Reviews 


Bors Wit Be Boys. By H. Albert Faerber. 
Chattanooga: The Andrews Printery. 

Boys are what the examples and pre- 
cepts of their fathers make them. Re- 
vealed religion helps. Agnosticism is a 
poor guide. Not especially literate. 

E. F. 


ConpiT10N oF LApBor. By Henry George. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Henry George Foundation of 
America, 

A reprint of a reply to an Encyclical by 
Pope Leo XIII in which he condemned 
single tax as contrary to good Catholic 
doctrine. It is an admirable presentation 
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of single-tax point of view as well as a 
defense of it on Biblical as well as eco- 
nomic bases. It makes one wish that there 
were a Henry George in the birth control 
field to make an equally adequate reply 
to the more recent Papal Encyclical on 
that subject. R. C.D. 


PsycHosopny. By Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond. 


This volume is what its title would 
lead the reader to expect. No publisher 
is named, and the date and place of pub- 
lication are not given. The subject dealt 
with is the soul, its nature, relations, 
and expressions in human embodiments. 
At the beginning, it is announced that 
the material was given through Mrs. Rich- 
mond by her guides. The authorship of 
the book being of this character, we are 
not surprised that many pages treat of 
angels of different ranks and degrees, 
their social organization, and their work 
on earth. In short, what Mrs. Richmond’s 
spiritual guides bring to us is a mixture 
of spiritualism and Oriental mysticism as 
they appear to an undisciplined imag- 
ination. G. R. D. 


Tun Practice STory-Teuuine Cass. By 
Frances Weld Danielson. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 

Can you tell stories, original stories, so 
that children are glad to hear them? Miss 
Danielson has won her spurs as a story- 
teller, and now shows how she tells them. 
Not a book of rules, but a laboratory ex- 
periment, fully reported. You can see the 
pupils actually learning how to make 
their stories effective, and to stress the 
points which will carry conviction. There 
are even examples of funny stories, fairy 
tales, Bible stories, and many others. A 
fine book, cordially commended. E. F. 


WHATSOEVER THINGS. By Philip Milner 
Oliver. London: The Lindsey Press. 

The subtitle is Fugitive Essays on the 
Foundations of Democracy. <A _ short 
chapter on each adjective in Paul’s verse: 
true, venerable, pure, just, lovely, of good 
report, and each aspect is treated liberally. 
Good, wholesome and stimulating. 

EF. 


Tur SLABSIDES BooK oF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Edited by H. A. Haring. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

A wholly delightful book. The editor has 
gathered a number of articles on John 
Burroughs and his unique camp, Slab- 
sides, in the Hudson Hills, in the hope 
that the camp may be preserved and used 
to spread a further knowledge of the 
spirit and teachings of its builder. Among 
those who contribute are Hamlin Garland, 
the younger Theodore Roosevelt, Julian 
Burroughs, Dr. Clare Barrus, Frank M. 
Chapman, Elbert Hubbard, Clifton John- 
son, and last, but not least, Dr. Caroline 
BH. Furness, of Vassar, who tells of the 
intimate relations with John Burroughs 
and Slabsides of the various generations 
of Vassar girls. The book is copiously illus- 
trated. Dr. Furness says, “Life is richer 
and fuller for us because of him”. So say 
we all, EF. 
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“Sir Galahad” at Buffalo 


Pageant gives emotional symbolization 
of the spirit of youth 

This year the pageant of Sir Galahad, 
given annually in the Unitarian Church of 
3uffalo, N.Y., to symbolize graduation, was 
so beautifully done and touched so deeply 
the hidden reserves in the people, that an 
account of it may be of suggestive interest 
to other churches. 

The adaptation by Ruth Abbott Letch- 
worth of Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen’s arrangement comes yery close to 
realizing that high moment in Sir Gala- 
had’s life when, turning from his vision, 
he sees the vision of the Holy Grail. Mrs. 
William G. Barney writes to THE Reais- 
TER that an outstanding spirit of co-opera- 
tion was evident to those who knew what 
hours of patient construction had gone 
into the final result. Mothers had made the 
costumes; children had given up their free 
time for rehearsals; Mrs. Harry Pierce 
had brought her knowledge of music; Mrs. 
Bernard Herman her instinct and training 
for dramatic detail; Mrs. Letchworth her 
gift for color and pageantry, and Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins had risen from a sick-bed 
to read the lines. 

The pageant was in three parts: First, 
the Consecration of Sir Galahad; second, 
the Spirit of Motherhood, and third, the 
Vision of the Grail. 

To the lovely “Liebestraum’’ music a 
chancel door swung silently open and 
the Angel of the Grail appeared to hold 
the light, luminous yet mysterious, that 
surrounded the symbol of the old tradition. 
The vision passed, and far down the aisle, 
to the quiet tones of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Con- 
solation’’, came the processional. First, the 
four slender pages in their green tunics, 
earrying the velvet cushions on which 
rested the armor of the young knight; 
then Sir Galahad, the spirit of youth, in 
his gray coat of mail, a robe of glowing 
crimson velvet falling from his shoulders. 

Sir Galahad received from his fellow 
knights the key (of knowledge), the helmet 
(of character), the shield (of faith), and 
the sword (of the spirit). Into his hand 
the Spirit of Truth gave a lighted candle: 
“O Knight of Youth, seek ye the truth 
that makes men free.” Then kneeling be- 
fore the altar, Sir Galahad made his vows. 

In full armor, Sir Galahad rose and the 
Spirit of Motherhood, in white gown and 
scarf of purple, came to bless him as he 
went forth. 

Again came the vision of the Grail. Be- 
fore him down the center aisle it moved. 
And as the final sentence fell into silence— 
(“follow Christ, Light, Life, and Way of: 
Heaven”’)—the audience heard the great 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus’. Sir Galahad followed, 
the reinforcing spirits moved behind him 
with uplifted faces—and were gone. 

Mrs. Barney says, “To all of us who 
were in church that day the recurrent 
pageant of youth, its eagerness, its high 
faith, its enthusiasm, its reverence, lived 
again.” 


Offers Bulletin Board 
The Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 
Pa., offers a bulletin board in good con- 
dition to any Unitarian church that will 
pay for freighting. Wayside Pulpit an- 
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nouncements may be used in it as well 
as any other form of announcement. It 
accommodates a rack for regular church 
announcements and is provided with the 
necessary letter forms. Communications 
should be addressed to Rey. Robert S. 
Miller, 538 West Chestnut Street, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 


Unveil Memorial Window 
In Upton (Mass.) Church 


Dedication of a memorial window to 
George William Knowlton and his wife, 
Sarah Louise Knowlton, who for many 
years were the most prominent citizens 
of West Upton, Mass., took place July 5 
in the First Unitarian Church, West 


MEMORIAL TO THE KNOWLTONS 


Window with figures Merey and Truth 
dedicated in West Upton, Mass. 


Upton. Dr. A. Nicholas Kaucher, minister 
of the church, conducted the service. 

The memorial was given by the four 
sons and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Knowl- 
ton, Maj. George W. Knowlton, Jr., Harold 
Knowlton and William Knowlton, of 
Upton; Robert Knowlton of New York 
City, and Mrs. Joseph L. Keith of Worces- 
ter, Mass. The unveiling was by Major 
Knowlton and Harold Knowlton. 

The window is made entirely of opales- 
cent and draper glasses, the colors being 
in tones of ambers and greens. The com- 
position of the glass shows two angel 
figures representing Mercy and Truth, 
with decorations in classical treatment. 

Mr. Knowlton was a life-long resident 
of West Upton and one of the town’s 
benefactors. He was a member and an 
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official of the Wm. Knowlton & Sons 
plant at West Upton for many y 
Shortly before his death, about six years 
ago, Mr. Knowlton presented the town of 
Upton with a $30,000 school building at 
Upton Center that was named in memory 
of the late Rey. George S. Ball, for forty 
years minister of the West Upton church, 
Mrs. Knowlton died several years before 
her husband’s death. 


. 
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Lay Preachers, Hingham, Mass. — 


During the vacation of Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper, laymen of the church will preach 
from the pulpit of the First Parish Chureh 
in Hingham, Mass. The list includes an 
educational salesman, a lawyer, the super- 
intendent of schools, and a surgeon, — 
Preachers for August are: August 2, 
Clarence Hinckley Knowlton; August 9, — 
Elmer L. Curtiss; August 16, Waitstill be 
Sharp; August 23, Orvis K. Collins; 
August 30, Dr. Charles T. Howard. 
Lyndon B. Tewksbury, president of the 
Laymen’s League, and Edwin H. Ander- 
son are the committee in charge of the 
services. 


League Booklet Reprinted 


A second edition of the Laymen’s League 
booklet, “Finding a Faith to Live By’, 
has come from the press, the first edition 
having been exhausted within three 
months of its publication. The new copies 
contain some revisions in the text and an 
enlarged bibliography. 

The booklet was prepared by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the League, at the 
suggestion of Perey W. Gardner, then 
president, for use by League members 
among their friends who are unsettled re- 
ligiously, and for general distribution by 
churches and other organizations, and for 
use at the League’s Institutes of Liberal 
religion. 


Personals 


Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanton Hodgin of New 
Bedford, Mass., are attending the Insti- 
tute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., dur- 
ing the month of August. 


Dr. Clarence B. Kenney, a member of 
the Church of the Unity, Winchendon, 
Mass., died at his home July 1. 


Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Me., is spending the summer in Spain. 


Dr. George F. Inch of the Unitarian 
parish of Ann Arbor, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new Michi- 
gan State Hospital near Ypsilanti. 


Judge William B. Stevens, aged eighty- 
eight years, retired Justice of the Supe-— 
rior Court of Massachusetts, died at his 
home in Stoneham, Mass., July 15. Judge 
Stevens was a veteran of the Civil War 
and a distinguished member of the Bar. 
He was a life-long and loyal Unitarian. 


In the Editor’s Absence 


During the month of August, Rey. 
Edward H. Cotton will be Acting Editor of. 
THE CHRISTIAN Reorster, in the absence 
of Dr. Dieffenbach. 


} 


the year. 


‘ 
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NG the last year the senior class 
J in the Detroit Unitarian church 
hool has undertaken a most interesting 
xperiment. The topic was ‘‘World Reli- 
ons’. Instead of meticulously following 
textbook, the class resolved itself into 
discussion group. The aim was not to 


impose upon the young people certain 
fixed ideas, but to enable them to think 
for themselves and formulate their own 


thought. The interest aroused is best seen 
in the fact that the class had an almost 
perfect record of attendance throughout 


At the final examination, instead of 
being presented with a set of questions to 
_be answered, each pupil was asked to 
‘write a brief essay upon the essential 
features of a universal religion and to 


state whether such a religion seemed pos- 


sible. The essays revealed a wide diversity 
of opinion, as might be expected in a 
Unitarian school, but they also gave evi- 


' dence of serious thinking on the part of 


these young people of high school age. 
All agree that the atmosphere of such a 
universal religion must be one of freedom, 
that its methods must be those of science, 


-and that its aim must be the creation of 


a better humanity and a better world. 
According to one lad, before there can 

be a universal religion, there must be 

discovered some principle capable of uni- 


} fying the world’s thought. This can best 


be provided by science, as it is the same 


4 for all places and all peoples. This future 
religion would recognize the existence of 


some divine power as creator and governor 
of the universe, would find an intimation 
of immortality in the emergence of the 
butterfly from the caterpillar stage, and 
would discover its surest guide to con- 
duct in the collective experience of the 
race. 

One young girl ventures the opinion 
that in the future the scientists will be 
the great preachers, and theologians will 
become auxiliary teachers. The new reli- 
gion will draw from all religions but will 
not be identical with any one. Science and 
ethics will furnish its Bible, although the 
Bibles of all religions will be treated with 
respect. It will have a church, made up 
of radical and conservative elements, but 
denominational lines will disappear. Pomp 
and ceremony will give way to simpler 
forms of worship, in which music and 
silent prayer will play a large part. Above 
all it will unite men in one great brother- 
hood. “Unless we can devise a religion 
which will enable men to live in harmony 
and accord”, she states, “it will bring 
about its own destruction”. 

All believe that some idea of God will 
be included in any future religion. One 
girl thinks that this idea must have in 
it something of the supernatural, in that 
he is neither visible nor tangible in the 
ordinary sense, and that it must have 
in it something of the real, in that he 
reveals himself only through his handi- 
work. An ultimate world religion must 
provide for both of these needs. There is 


not the same unanimity with regard to 


1 
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Youth and a Universal Religion 


Detroit church school seniors think through a large question 


the belief in immortality. All agree that 
both beliefs must be left to the discretion 
of the individual; but one lad, of New 
Hngland parentage, declares that while 
the belief in a future life will always be 
a subject for discussion, he is convinced 
that there is no such life and that reli- 
gion should place no emphasis upon it. 
As he says, “We are on earth for com- 
paratively a short time and should make 
the most of this time.” 

As to the basis of such a religion, there 
is wide diversity. One believes that if 
it is not Christianity, Christianity will 
constitute its basis. Another, of New Eng- 
land tradition, believes that this future 
religion will be Unitarian in form if not 
in name. With education comes the de- 
mand for freedom, and with freedom the 
inevitable tendency is toward something 
which approximates Unitarianism. It may 
be necessary to borrow certain elements 
from other religions but it will not be 
necessary to give up anything essential 
to the Unitarian faith. It is the opinion 
of one pupil that none of the existing re- 
ligions can become universal, not because 
they are not good but because they are 
too specific. The future religion will be 
based upon ideals of conduct rather than 
upon ideas of God or of what happens to 
one after death. Men differ widely in 
their theology yet all desire to do good 
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to others and to be loved by others. Hence 
the future religion should emphasize the 
truth and the right and let each individ- 
ual shape his own ideas of God and of 
the future life. “If all do not arrive at 
the same conclusion”, he asks, “what 
would it matter?” This youth calls at- 
tention to the fact that many good people 
do not attend church because they feel 
that: they would be handicapped by obso- 
lete religious views. “I think”, he writes, 
“that these people without a church have 
the future religion in their grasp.” 

One lad, who probably never heard of 
Keyserling, ventures the opinion that 
Confucianism offers a better basis for 
the future religion than Christianity. 
Christianity has promoted strife between 
men and nations while Confucianism 
makes men friends and brothers. Chris- 
tianity also is inferior to Hinduism in 
the spirit of tolerance. The adoption of 
Confucianism would promote world 
brotherhood, put an end to war, and re- 
duce crime to a minimum. Supplement 
this with the Hindu principle of religious 
toleration and some conception of God and 
of immortality, and we should have a 
practical world religion. 

Certainly to-day our youth are think- 
ing “long, long thoughts’, and yet, in the 
light of the above revelation of their 
deepest convictions, one cannot but be- 
lieve that the obligations of life will not 
be neglected nor its sanctities abused by 
being entrusted to their hands. 


Avuaustus P. Reccorp. 


Ohio Valley Young People 


Chifty Conference on Social Welfare, Individual Development 


HE four-day conference of the Ohio 

Valley Federation at Madison, Ind., 
June 18-21, 19381, was a memorable fifth 
chapter in the history of the federation. 
Under the leadership of the chairman, 
Ernest C. Reyer, of Indianapolis, the con- 
ference proved to be most worth while in 
every way. 

The theme of the conference was “Social 
Welfare and Individual Development”. 
These talks, followed by discussion, were 
most interesting under the capable leader- 
ship of Dr. Sydney B. Snow, President of 
the Meadville Theological School, and Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, First Unitarian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. There was a well-planned 
athletic program, including a track meet, 
baseball games, and swimming. A horse- 
back riding contest was a new feature. 
The Ohio River boat trip was greatly en- 
joyed. The social evenings were delightful 
with dancing and a lovely camp-fire in the 
State Park. The impressive candlelight 
services, led by Madeleine Hansen of 
Louisville, Ky., Fred Scott of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Dr. Carl Henn of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, were a fitting close to the 
Clifty day. 

The Conference was well attended by 
young people from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky., Columbus, Ohio, Henry- 


ville Ind., Dayton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Sixty-one registered for 
and there were thirty 
Gilmartin of Boston attended the con- 
ference on his way to enter the Meada- 
ville Theological School in Chicago. Miss 
Bertha C. Finger, National Vice-president 
of the Y. P. R. U., and President of the 
Ohio Valley Federation for 1930-1931, 
represented the National Y. P. R. U. 

The Ohio Valley Federation was well 
represented at Star Island this year as 
there were four delegates, Mary Frances 
Doeppers of Indianapolis, Ind., Anita 
Willig, and Thelma and Bertha Finger of 
Louisville, Ky. Miss Doeppers served on 
the 1981 Shoals Committee. 

Miss Anita Willig of Louisville, was 
elected president; vice-president, Stella 
Koch of Cincinnati; secretary, Mary 
Holmes of Indianapolis; treasurer, Betsy 
Jane Green of Indianapolis; national 
representative, Rose Rake Kessler of 
Louisville. Thelma Finger of Louisville 
was appointed chairman for the 1932 
Clifty Conference. 

The next meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Federation will be the Spring “rep” 
Meeting, in Indianapolis, Ind., in Feb- 
ruary. 


Chicago, IIl., 
Boston, Mass. 
the Conference 
guests. Aron S. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


MAN is the eternal 
wonder WOMAN bears 
If she but give him 
HOLY MOTHERHOOD. 


MAY DONEY 


Hampton Falls (N.H.) Church 
Opens for Services in August 


The Unitarian Church of Hampton 
Falls, N.H., will open for services during 
August. Rev. Max A. Kapp of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Fitchburg, Mass., will 
be the minister-in-charge; there will be 
special music. 

The Hampton Falls church enjoys an 
unusual history. Built in 1838, it was 
modeled along the lines of a Greek temple, 
though built of wood. In the process of 
construction two Italian artists happened 
along and were given the task of decorat- 
ing the interior with carved relief work in 
the Renaissance style. In the years follow- 
ing, rain leaked into the building and 
discolored and in some places obliterated 
the original pattern. Then a half-ton rock, 
projected by blasting in a near-by field, 
descended from the sky crashing through 
roof and ceiling. The matter of renewing 
the work of the Italian artists was a 
difficult one and a number of seasons went 
by before it was learned that Perry Sons 
and Company, Boston architects, had in 
their employ two artists who had suc- 
eeeded in replacing similar work by the 
two Italians in churches in Lee, Mass., and 
Kennebunkport, Me. The work of renew- 
ing the stained and otherwise damaged 
interior decoration has now been com- 
pleted. 

The Hampton Falls Unitarian Society 
was originally known as the First Con- 
gregational Society of Hampton Falls, 
established in 1712, and its first minister 
was Rey. Theophilus Cotton, who in the 
year of his death, 1726, presented the 
society three silver communion cups in- 
seribed with his signature. 

All Unitarians in the region of Hampton 
Falls are cordially invited to the services. 


Fresno Church Takes Recess 


Because of the depression and a conse- 
quent decrease in contributions, the Uni- 
tarian church of Fresno, Calif., has been 
obliged to discontinue services. 

Attendance and church activities in- 
creased during the past year, but the fall- 
ing off of the financial support coupled 
with the fact that the budget already was 
so small that it could not be further re- 
duced, made it necessary to vote a recess. 
When times improve, the church will re- 
open. The minister is Rey. Clarence M, 
Vickland. 

The San Joaquin Valley, in which Fresno 
is situated, has had a depression in its 
chief industry, raisins, for several years, 
and the general depression intensified the 
hard times. : 


eae 
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D I RRESGY TO CR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITAB 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


- ONE WAY 


... of being sure to pet to the 
Eastern convention of the Lay- 
men’s League, at Norwich, 


Conn., Sept. 18-20 
.. is to save the date now and 
make other engagements to fit it 


Turn your memorandum pad to 
SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20 
And make this notation now: 


EASTERN CONVENTION 


Norwich, Conn. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Norwich Inn, 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horace Wmstwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging ; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S, MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE ciiristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian child 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. oe 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL, ~ 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
CLERK, Ruy. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT, 
DIRECTORS : Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burr 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, 


Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Per ) 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C, Stor. 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. ‘ 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SeCRETARY, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, > 


s 
American Unitarian Association — 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of , 
religious life and community service. @ 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. — 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, es 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home an 
abroad, : 4 ~ 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- _ 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address — 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer, 
% 


Headquarters , 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL _ 


‘ INCORPORATED ; 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHI 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prae 
tical courses in administration. Special course 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RurLeper, President. 
For particulars address 
DEAN Dororny Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADE 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September I5th. Register now. _ 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sport 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. _ 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. - 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Head 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Institute Orie. RU. 
At McGregor, Iowa 


_ for the second year, the Y. P. R. U. of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association churches 
held their summer institute at McGregor, 
ta.,, June 16-22. No more beautiful place 
ean be found in the Middle West than the 
high bluffs and river scenery of the 
“Switzerland of Iowa’. The program was 
planned by Rev. Charles J. Dutton of Des 

Moines, secretary of the Iowa Unitarian 

Association, and arrangements for the 

grounds and details at McGregor were in 
charge of Betty Mead, president of the 

Institute, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer and 

Mr. Dutton. The speakers were Prof. 

‘Herbert Bohlman, head of the economics 
department of Drake University; Rey. 
Charles P. Connolly of Rockford, Ill.; Dr. 
©. H. Ehinger; Rev. Robert Dale Richard- 
‘son of Keokuk, Ia.; Henry H. Griffiths of 
Des Moines, and Mr. Krolfifer. Candle- 
light service was held every evening. 

Mr. Dutton opened the institute with a 
sermon. Lectures were given every morn- 
ing with a discussion period in the after- 
noon. There was an evening lecture at 


eight o’clock. 


Professor Bohlman and Mr. Connolly 
were the main speakers, the former deal- 
ing with new moral viewpoints for a 
changed world, and Mr. Connolly giving 
five lectures on “What is Liberalism?’ The 
evening lectures were devoted to what the 
professions offer as a career. Mr. Griffiths 
spoke for the law, Mr. Dutton, writing, 
Professor Bohlman, teaching, and Mr. 
Richardson, the ministry. 

The attendance, about 60, was smaller 
than last year, due partly to economic 


_ conditions, and also to the faet that the 


place was new to the conference. Future 
Sessions will be held at McGregor. 

Miss Betty Mead was re-elected presi- 
dent, Miss Jane Hays, vice-president, and 
Judge Dixon, treasurer. The tennis cups 
‘both went to Des Moines, Jane Boiler 
winning the girls’ cup, and Odard Dutton 
the boys’ cup. 

The conference impressed the young 
men and women that a Unitarian church 
must be a searching, inquiring church, 
always liberal and tolerant to new 
opinions, in order that religion may be a 
means to happiness and character. 


July Meadville Journal 


The July issue of The Meadville Jour- 
nal is further indication that the publica- 
‘tion, since its becoming a quarterly last 
\January, is filling a needed place as a 
medium for the adequate treatment of 
‘philosophical and religious subjects in 
current thought. A lengthy article by Dr. 
Richard Wilson Boynton, a Unitarian min- 
ister who is professor of philosophy at 
the University of Buffalo, makes a crit- 
icism of modern religion from the stand- 

Xint of philosophy, particularly of Chris- 
tian religion, in which he states that the 
tellectual background of Christian belief 
mS now become hopelessly antiquated. 
abbi Felix A. Levy of Temple Emanuel, 
go, Ill., in “The Validity of the God- 

a”, brings together the modern argu- 

ants for belief in God. Rey. Palfrey 


The Christian Register 


Perkins of the Unitarian Church of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., suggests that the future of 
Congregationalism lies in a more devoted 
ministry to individuals, in a reprinted 
address, ‘Whither Congregationalism”, de- 
livered before the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers in Bos- 
ton, May 18. 

The Journal, in accordance with the 
Unitarian principle of welcoming expres- 
sion of all rational religious thought, and 
keeping aware of the trends in religion 
to-day, has properly opened its pages to 
humanism. This number contains “Hu- 
manism in Religion Examined—a Book 
Review”, by Prof. Roy Wood Sellars of 
the University of Michigan. 


Summer Services, Weston, Mass. 


Services will be held in the new chapel, 
First Parish of Weston, Mass., every Sun- 
day during the summer months. The sery- 
ices began at 1045 am. July 26, the 
preacher was Rev. James W. Macdonald, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Santa Monica, Calif. August 16, the ser- 
mon will be by Rey. Norman Cawley, min- 
ister of the Congregational Church in 
Sharon, Mass. On the other Sundays, the 
minister, Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., will 
preach. Visitors are invited to attend. 


Isles of Shoals Association 


The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held on Friday 
morning. July 31, at the Oceanic Hotel, 
Isles of Shoals. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AND 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 


sires position. Six years’ experience. Will go 
anywhere. Write for references. TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-168. 


WANTED—Good adoption home for bright, at- 
tractive, seven-year-old American-born girl of 
intelligent Syrian parents. Apply New Bedford 
Children’s Aid Society, 60 Highth Street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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VACATION 


(Sompamon— 


At this season of the year 
hundreds of readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
are sending in their summer 
addresses. 


a. 


If you are planning to be away 
from home for any length of 
time, may we suggest that you 
let us know as far in advance 
as possible and we will gladly 
see that your copy of THE 
REGISTER reaches you at 
the mountains, the seashore, 
or wherever your. vacation 
headquarters may be. 


a 


Please give your home address 
as well as your vacation ad- 
dress and designate the dates 
you wish to leave and return. 


a 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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*, said D. F. W. Nor- | 


“Sometimes I wish’ 
wood, “that we might have a 
Gandhi. I wouldn’t worry 
clothed.” 


Christian | 
how he was 


It was Willie’s first ride in a railway 
train, and the succession of wonders re 
duced him to a state of hysterical aston- 
ishment. The train rounded a slight bend 
and, with a shriek of its whistle, plunged 
into a tunnel. There were gasps of sur- 
prise from the corner where Willie was 
kneeling. Suddenly the train rushed into 
broad daylight.,again, and a small voice 
was lifted in wonder. “It’s to-morrow !” 
exclaimed the small boy. 


It was inthe Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, at the evening rush hour. A pretty 
girl thrusting circulars into the hands of 
all who would take them. Hurrying com- 
muters glancing at the circulars and cast- 
ting them aside. The floor, the stairs and 
the train platforms bestrewn. Circular 
from the Outdoor Cleanliness Association 
of Greater New York. On one of its pages 
with a blank for signature: “I pledge 
myself not to throw paper or any other 
litter on the streets, on vaeant lots, in 
subway stations or in other public places.” 


When he was a young Unitarian min- 
ister in Liverpool, lL. P. Jacks had among 
his parishioners William Rathbone, great 
merchant and philanthropist. “I remember 
him telling me once’, says Dr. Jacks, 
“that he wished I would preach every 
Sunday on the text ‘Howl, Ye Rich’. When 
I asked him why, he said that all the 
money he gave to public objects paid him 
5 per cent. by increasing his credit in the 
business world, and added, ‘I wish to God 


I could prevent it, but I don’t know 
how’.” 
One of the staff of the Judge Baker 


Foundation reports this story of a colored 
client: It seems that Robert E. Lee Brown 
and his wife had had serious differences 
which involved the future of their chil- 
dren. After due interference and admoni- 
tions from the proper authorities, a visitor 
was sent to discover what improvement 
had come into the situation of the Brown 
family. “Are you and Mrs. Brown agree- 
ing better about the discipline of your 
children?” asked the social worker. “We 
sho’ are, Mis’ Mitchener!” exclaimed her 
grateful client. “Golden days has come 
to mahself and mah wife. Why now we 
just congeal together on everything!” 


Speaking of sermons, or anything: The 
late Lord Northeliffe, it is related, one 


day rang up the editor of one of his weekly 
papers who was new to the editorial chair 
and said to him, “Mr. Jones, will you 
please go round at once to Mr. Isaacs, the 
fruiterer, in Covent Garden and ask him 
what he does with his best apples.’ The 
editor thought it wise to obey his eccentric 
chief. When he returned, ord Northcliffe 
again rang him up: “What did Mr. Isaacs 
tell you about where he puts his best 
apples?” “He told me”, answered the 
editor, “that he puts them in his shop 
window”. “Yes, my boy’, said Northcliffe, 
“that’s what you have to do. You put 
your best apples in your shop window,— 
put your best news in your shop window: 
and your shop window is your front page.” 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Bee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with heck and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 
Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between 
9and 5 o'clock. Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 
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LAST CALL for 
1931 SHOALERS 


Only 4 weeks more of real living: 


A. U. A. Week — Aug. 1-8 
Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 
Congregational Weeks —Aug. 15-29 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Federal Street, 
COME TO STAR ISLAND AND LIVE. 
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Correspondence 


Extending the Invitation ; Sermon Remem- 
bered Since 1870; Adult Education in 
Churches ~ (6) the Jee 


Articles and fae 


Cancellation and Disarmament, by Albert 
F. Coyle ye le 

Edgar Swan Wiers: Spiritual City Builder 

What One Does in One’s Human Relations 
Is Broader Idea of Religion—Hutcheon, 
by Jessie E, Donahue 

New Occupations in a Machine “Age: ‘Iv, 


The Electrical Research Worker, by 

Edward H. Cotton we a es, 
Youth and a Universal Religion; Ohio 

Valley Young People ok 


Book Reviews 


A Revival, by A. R. H.; A Novel Sugges- 
tion, by Clayton R. Bowen; Books . . 


Relisious News. .< sso. cp ee 
Pleasantries’ sv v4,o4T%. 5p fe el eee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rey. 


Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 


master. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Dr. Howard N. Brown. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNL 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- 
ing July and August 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
und strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 9 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown — 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Mr. Silliman will preach August 9, Summer 
visitors welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
HAMPTON FALLS, N.H. 


Sunday Services during August, 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp will preach. 


Special music each week. Everyone cordially invited. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 4 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. y, 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


When ordering change of 
address please send ole 
as well as new address, 


